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ABSTRACT 

The author delineates characteristics of research in 
education^ focusing on the influence of the educational philosophies 
of logical positivism^ operationalism^ and pragmatism and on the 
strong behavioristic movements in education. A comparison is made 
between techniques in behavioral science research and traditional 
educational research methods. It is suggested that the behavioral 
sciences can help to unify subjective with objective knowledge for 
the formulation of moral obligations from social problems and assist 
education in developing a better understanding of the relation of the 
individual to the group. (SHM) 
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Office OF toocA p^ppQ 

THIS OOCOMeNT HAS 5.^^^^ ^V. 

«/,«5f;j»VTioN0RP0u^^ IIDUCATIOIJ AiJ^ THE BIIHA'/lOiy^i SCIUMCES 

Within the behavioral scionces, researcli is con- 
^ vO ducted to determine tlie acceptability of hypothesos darived 

^ from theories of behavior. Enoirical data are collected to 

^ yield direct inforn^.ation ebout those hypotheses. Therefore/ 

\ I \ objectivity is stressed for one basic requirement in the ; 

V 

scientific nethod is that scientific conclusions be arrived \ 

■* 

by nethods which are public and which themselves way be 

replicated by competent investigators.^ • 

The traditions of educational research have, ho\^- 
ever, dictated a practice soinewhat contrary to this basic \ 
dictum: the criticism of existing research is considered V 

oresuTTvptuous and the replication of other educational \ 

\ 

researchers efforts are looked upon as both unnecessary as [ 
well as even at times as \inethical. Thus to build upon what | 
others have researched is frowned upon and often this type [ 



v3 of effort is viewed as not being "original." The result: 

R 2 
^ much research in education goes unchallenged. 

V) . Despite this state of affairs, the published quality 

of educational research hardly cOEspetes with the published 
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S. Siegel/ Nonpar arnetric Statistics ror tne ; 

Beha vioral Sciences TsewYork: McGraw Hill Book Company/ ; 

1956} , p* 6. ? 

S. Strauss, "Guidelines for Analysis of Research ' ' 

Reports,** Journal of Educational Research 63:4 (December/ 
1969) p. 165. 
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quoLlity of rclctcd-prof c::cicnal journals. Through its own 
ovalu:itive cor:r?dtteo in 1952^ the Aiaerican Educational 
Research Ascociaticn four.d a sevcr4 per cent accept ^ a 
forty-one par cent revise^ end a fifty-two per cent reject 
rate for articles published in education jour2iril3 as coxi- 
trasted to a forty-one per cent accept/ a forty-one per cent 
revise / and an eighteen per cent reject rate for articles 
published in other related-professional journals. 

But does this state of affairs fall completely on 
education? Probably not. First/ at least since John 
Dewey's influence / education has depended heavily both 
philosophically as well as * realistically" on pragmatism. 
Pragmatism/ in turn, has drawn most of its basic tenets 
from the behavioral sciences./ particularly psychology.^ 
Second/ problems in education have lacked a rigorous 
experimental approach in research methodology and thus much 
educational research has made use of ex post facto 
conditions.^ Third/ whenever the pragmatic concept of 
individual differences among learners has been applied on 
an experimental basis / the cataloguing of the findings has 
resulted in accepted social and psychological norms. In 



E. Wandt/ A Cross-Section of Educational Research 
(New York: David McKay Company^ 13 / pp. 2-4. 
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G. F, Kneller/ Existentialism and E ducation (New 
York: John V7iley and Sons, 1958) / pp. ts^eT. 

^P. N. Kerlingor, Foundations of Behavioral Research 
(Hew York: Holt/ Rinehart and Winston, 1964) / p. 373. 



turn, this has producsd educational progrcins which have 

focused on inquiry, consGn£:uS/ end process rather than on 

the individual, authentic freedom of the learner himself. 

Thus, this exporLT.ontaliGt-praginatic approach to education 

has failed to sensitize the learner to his own sense of 

freedon^..^ Finally, because the behavioral sciences seem to 

have been overly concerned with externally placed guides on 

behavior, education itself has given little attention to the 

crganisnic states of the individual learner and, as a result, 

the behavioristic has been emphasized in the subject material 

to be taught as well as in teaching materials at the expense 
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of the learner's physiological needs • 

But despite such criticisms of prob2±)ly what has been 
a misapplication by education itself of the behavioral 
sciences positive contributions, certain movements within 
education will continue to have a strong behavioristic 
orientation. For example, the field of educational adminis- 
tration now is well on its way to avoid the traditional 
ad hoc approach: 

Administration is not entirely a common sense 
fly-by-the-seat-of-the-pants art which can onl;^ be 
passed on from practitioner to practitioner; it 
can be studied using the tools of the behavioral 
scientist. These tools include concepts and 



Kneller, 6£. cit . , p. 36. 

^E. R. Hilgard, ed. , ''Theories of Learning and 
Instruction," Sixty-Third Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education , Part I Tchicagol University 
of Chicago Press,T964) , p. 29- 



•c:.i":o-rf.cc of hi-rr.n-. be'..- .".ior rccoarch designs, 
st£:ti;i::icai inaigl::;-. ccr.pu^icra , and tho logic 
of tho "Odes of inquiry.'^ 

Thus the bshaviorsl cciencos will continue to help break 
throviv^h the "v;orld-tii.Von-for-grar.teG" perspective of the 
oducational establishment well £S aid in promoting 
suspicion tovcrd tho self-evident and the self-validating 
in current traditional educational practices. Moreover, 
for the oducational practitioner, the behavioral sciences 
will continue to provide sensitizing concepts that will focus 
on acpccts of the world not otherwise singled out. In short, 
the behavioral sciences will continue to threaten educational 
ideology.^ 

VJithin the behavioral sciences themselves, the appli- 
cation of formal theories has been, according to Schutz, most 
"uninspiring." Could this be attributed to the nature of the 
data gathered by the behavioral sciences, namely their 
statistical nature, as in education, and the continued in- 
ability to apply existing formal theories to these data? 
VJoodgen in biology, Dodd and Parsons in sociology, and Hull 
and Freud in psychology each had referred to his system as 
"theory," but oach showed little concern for the formalism of 



E. Griffiths, ed. "Behavioral Science and 
Educational Adai.nistration," Sixty-Third Yearbook of the 
Na tional Society for tho Study of Education , Part II 
bhicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964), pp. 2-3. 

\. J, lUiiii'Social Science, Ideology, and the Professor 
of Educstional Adsiiniotr&tion," Educational Administration 
Querteriy 1;3 (Autu.-nn, 1265) /PP. 21-39, Eassira. 
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his work.*^^ Bec::u30 of tho groc.t frequency of negative 
results in the behavioral ccicncoss well as the neglect 
t]\us far to apply tho ^mtoccdGnt probcibility aspect of 
Bayos' thcorera with greater frequency, if **hypothe3es to-be- 
tested were systematically investigated by such techniques 
as reference to past experience and investigations, 
reanalysis of relevant data, and syateniatic introspection, 
then hypotheses finally chosen to be tested would have a 
better chance of being conf irmed. In short, Schutz was 
advocating a revival of Bayesian statistics before the 
application of other statistical analyses to hypotheses- 
to-be- tested. Could education itself profit from this 
reconuaendation? 

In education, the notions of self -concept and self- 
actualization have been receiving strong emphasis but, 
according to Erikson, these workings of self -identity appear 
within the various social sciences in different contexts of 



" W. C. Schutz, FIRO ; A Throe Dimensional Theory 
of I nterpersonal Behavior (New York: Rinehart and Company, 
1958) , pp» 6-7. See J. H. Woodgen, The Techniq ue of 
Thej^r^ Construction (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
T9T9) } T. Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 195177 S. Dodd , Dimensions of Society (New 
YorJc: Macmillan, 1942); S. Freud, An Outline og 
Psychoanalysis (New York: Norton, T?A9TZ 



Ibid., p. 203. 



vcri£ic:bility* A ccv>Z'j:LlCi field ^ tho cociclogy of educa- 
tion, haa emerged and bocciui^e occiology nakoo heavy use of 
Gx^'nboiiJ Gc do literature^ philosophy/ and the arts ^ 
sociology itaelf is thus, according .to Zetterburg^ a 
huxnaniGtic discipline. There furthenuoro seems to be 
turning av7ay frc:a on orientation in education which leada 
the learner to fcol, as a result of/.his total educsitional 
e::pcrionce/ that he is no noro than an object about whcia 
conclusions have been already reached. ?Jhenever educators 
focus niostly on too nuch onpiricism and behavioriatic 
statistical data derived from group norms, this easily can 
be the result. Then should education and educational 
researchers look tcizard the behavioral sciences for any of 
its cinsv/ers? 

As long as the throe orientations of logical posi- 
tivism, operaticnalisia and pragmatism continue to influence 
educational thought — the latter two most heavily — then 
education has no choice but to look toward the behavioral 
sciences. According to DiRenso, if it were necess^u^/ to 
choose between the three, pragmatism would be particularly 
valid for the behavioral sciences for it allows for tho 
testing of hypotheses that lead to substantive theory. 

^^E. E. Erikson, •'Autobiographic Notes on Identity 
Crisis,- DaeduluB (Winter, 1970), pp* 730-759. 

^^H. L. Zottorburg, On Theory and Verification In 
Socioloc ry, 3rd edition (Totowa, New Jerseyl Bedminster 
Press, 1954) , p. 2. 
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Until C/cistential thought bovgan to threaten praqniatic 
thought: in education during the sixties, the latter haC al- 
most near monopoly on American educational practices and 
research from about 1900 to 1960. Thus / despite the 
continued necessity for a pragmatic orientation, the 
behavioral sciences have yet to distinguish clearly botv;een 
n:o.\ningful and meaningless concepts as v/ell as concepts 

corresponding to real experience, on the one hand, and 

14 

purely verbal definitions on the other. And according 
to existentialist thought, the behavioral sciences now h^ivo 
an opportunity to unify subjective with objective knowledge 
for the formulation of moral obligations from social problems 
and thus assist education in developing a more profound 
understanding of the relation of the individual to the group. 
The alliance between education and the behavioral sciences is 
in need of a nev/ reorientation. 



^ C. J. DiRenzO/ ed. Conc epts , Theory and Explana- 
ti9n in the Behavioral Scienc es {New Yor>:: Ran3om House/* 
l9*6o") , pp. 12^3. 

^^Xneller, ojd. cit . , p. 130. 



